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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufaéture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. <e. on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly | ded and sep d from promi so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 





Home-Talk by_J. H. N. 
SUGGESTED BY THE FOLLOWING POETRY FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 


The world we leave is a brighter world 
Than the world to which we go; 

For dark are the clouds of the Future furled 
O’er the unborn forms’ of woe: 

And the rainbow tints that our spirits wore 
Will be changed to a darker dye ; 

For the Hope will be bright in our souls no more, 
Nor our souls have the stainless joy. 


And the friends will no more be the trusted friends 
That our guileless boyhood knew ; 

For the worldly heart with the world-breeze bends, 
But the friends of youth are true. 

Oh! the heart that is wraptgwith the world’s wild cares, 
Will soon as the world be cold; 

And in far, far spheres, through the mist of years, 
We will sigh for the hearts of old. 


And the love we leave is a brighter tie 
Than the love that lies before ; 

For the heavenly beams of the melting eye 
Will thrill as they thrilled no more. 

We still may be wrapt by the trancing gaze, 
And won with the whispered tongue, 

But we’ll feel no more of the bounding blaze 
That swept through our souls when young. 


Oh ! if some power would renew the light 
Of youth, wher our youth is fled, 

This world of ours would be ever bright, 
And its joys ne’er withered - 

But the Fate of our being is round"us cast, 
And “‘On’”’ is its stern decree ; 

So our hearts may turn to the lovely Past, 
But our steps must forward be. 

The sentiment of that poetry is undoubtedly 
the*experience of mankind. . Childhood is the 
greenest spot in life ; first love is the best ; and 
in what is called religious experience, the first 
baptism is always looked back to as the sweet- 
est and brightest. We have to admit, as things 
are, that there is serious truth in that picture 
of life. Itis really the voice of experience 
that tells children they are seeing their best 
days, and warns lovers that they will awake 
from their pleasant dreams, and assures young 
converts there is darkness before them. There 
is truth enough in all this to make up what may 
be called wisdom, in one sense of the word: 
but it is one-sided wisdom—it is the wisdom 
of infidelity and despair, the poetry of endless 
death. I for one am determined to enter a 
protest against it. For if we are to give way 
to the influence of such wisdom as this, then 
existence is not worth having ; and the sooner 
a man should, if it were possible, put himself 
into the eternal sleep, the better: But I have 
a conviction in my instincts, and in a good 
degree in my perceptions and feelings, that this 
philosophy‘is false, and I expect to demon- 
strate thoroughly that it is based on a mon- 
strous delusion, 

The main ground on which such philosophy 
would take its stand, either openly or secretly, 
is this—that NovELTy is the charm of all ex- 
perience—that the principal element of happi- 
ness is freshness of sensation. In childhood 
everything is zew; in first love, the heart de- 
velops itself in sensations that are fresh as 
spring flowers; and in first religious experi- 
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ence, the joy of reconciliation with God is a 
blessed novelty. This philosophy would tell us 
that we cannot have the novelty a second 
time, and hence, that all subsequent ex- 
perience must be deficient in the zest which 
novelty gives. It says of all three of these 
experiences, and of existence in general, as 
some one has said of loving woman, that after 
marriage “ the enigma is solved;” i. e., when a 
man has past the honeymoon, he has sounded 
the depths of woman’s love, and there is no 
more mystery in it—the best is past, and his 
enjoyment afterward must be stale. 

Now if we look a little deeper into the third 
form of experience mentioned, viz., religious 
experience, we shall begin to see the fallacy 
of this philosophy disclosing itself. In re- 
spect to acquaintance with God there is mani- 
festly something like blasphemy in saying that 
“the enigma is solved.” Religious experience 
is the acquaintance of the heart with God. 
The same thing takes place as when two 
human hearts come together in love. And 
now the question rises, Has man ever sounded 
the depths of God? Is there no more novelty 
in him after the first baptism? The thought 
is blasphemy. Paul exclaimed, after long ac- 
quaintance with God, “O the depths of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! 
and his ways past finding out!” And again 
he prayed that, “ being rooted and grounded in 
love, we may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and hight, and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

We are safe in utterly denying that the 
enigma of this highest form of love is solved 
by our first acquaintance with God. We know 
the entire contrary of this is true; and are 
sure from instinct and common sense, as well 
as from experience, that our first acquaintance 
with God is but the beginning of eternal nov- 
elty. There is endless mystery in God; our 
curiosity is always on the stretch as we 
advance in his love. Instead of the enigma 
being solved, we have but just touched the 
border of the great mystery, and eternity alone 
can solve it. 

Now see what a sweeping inference we can 
draw from this. The truth is, the experience of 
mankind with regard to the love of God, under 
the popular teaching, is just as short-lived and 
disappointing as the love between man and 
woman. The same apostate tendency which 
makes the brightness of childhood a short- 
lived experience, and the love between man 
and woman a transient dream, makes also love 
between man and God an experience of.the 
same backsliding character. Now we know 


that love in the latter case finds no deficiency 
in its object, and therefore is not necessarily 


How unsearchable are his judgments, 
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short-lived ; and we say that if men have 
found nothing but short-lived experience in 
that form where we are sure there is everlast- 
ing glory, then it is to be assumed that they 
are not competent to teach us the truth in re- 
gard to the other forms of experience. If, in 
loving God we find that we have made out 
no better than in loving one another and in the. 
general course of our existence, then it is to 
be assumed that the principles under which we 
have been taught to live are entirely false. 


Let us see if the argument from the nature 
of God cannot be extended to all kinds of ex- 
perience. I think that it can be demonstrated, 
that as the infinity of God offers to hearts ever- 
lasting novelties and mysteries unfathomable, 
so it offers to all our senses and passions the 
same unlimited scope. 

In reality the whole circle of enjoyments— 
enjoyment of food, of intellectual pleasures, of 
love in all its forms—is the enjoyment of God. 
He comes to us in all these secondary ways, 
as well as by his direct approach to our spirits. 
If God is the fountain of beauty, as we are 
sure he is, then whenever we enjoy any thing, 
we touch an abyss of sweetness; and of 
course there is open to us an endless abun- 
dance of novelty. If we make our enjoy- 
ments short-lived, it is not because there is 
lack of mystery, novelty and depth in the 
things we enjoy, but because we do not unlock 
the mystery. We get a glimpse of things—pry 
into them a little—and then, on the first small 
opening, begin to imagine that the enigma is 
solved. But the enigma is not solved; there 
are infinite depths above and below ; and the 
only trouble is, that we have lost our interest 
in sounding them. 

Take a specific example: Do people find an 
end to enjoyment in making discoveries in 
science? On the contrary, they go on year 
afier year; each successive generation enters 
the field with renewed appetite and success. * 
The men of the last generation did not use up 
all the enjoyment there is in making new dis- 
coveries ; there are no signs of its being ex- 
hausted ; it goes on with increasing enthusi- 
asm. ‘This shows the nature of God; and if 
men of science were men of common sense 
they would exclaim continually with Paul, “O 
the depths, both of the knowledge and wisdom 
of God.” Every science is an everlasting 
mystery opening before us in glory after glory. 

Take a more familiar example—that of food- 
enjoyment. Does any one really believe that 
the pleasure of eating and drinking lies in the 
novelty of it? When has experience taught us 
any such principle, as that our pleasure in this 
matter depends upon, or is proportioned to, 
the zovelty experienced in our first coming in 
contact with food ? On the contrary, there is a 
steady increase of enjoyment from childhood 
upward. In many cases people have a positive 
dislike for things at first, which they afterwards 
learn to enjoy. Here too, if we understand 
the matter, we shall find the infinity of God 
open to us, and no end to the enjoyment in 
eating and drinking ; for if we have found God, 
then in reality, infinite life comes to us in that 
thing, and we shall never fathom the depths of 
it, until we have fathomed God himself. 





And now for a word on sexual love. You 


think that marriage has solved for you this 
great enigma. You know all about woman. 
There is no further curiosity—no mystery re- 
remains, but it is all familiar and stale. When 
you were young, the other sex seemed to you 
a sacred mystery. Curiosity was wide awake 
and you approached the enigma with a degree 
of awe. But you have entered the temple and 
solved the mystery, and find it no great affair ; 
nothing more is to be expected in that line of 
things ; you have seen your best days; your 
bright love-time has gone by. All this is an 
insult to men and women, and to God who 
made them. For my part I resent it. I must 
be a poor wooden character—more worthless, 
as an instrument of harmony, than a violin, if 
my wife knows all about me and the mystery of 
our companionship is fathomed. I ought to 
have more se/f-respect than to believe this: and 
back of that, more respect for God; for by 
him we are fearfully and wonderfully made. * I 
have not the least idea that I have attained any 
such exhaustive acquaintance with my poorest 
friend, much less with my wife. What a 
poor compliment it is to God to say, after 
the first approach of love, that the enigma is 
solved—that we have mastered all there is in 
that instrument. In sucha simple thing as the 
violin, you may find men who devote their life- 
time and all the powers of their nature to the 
understanding of it ; and they still say they are 
but just beginning to comprehend it ; and every 
few years some one comes out with a new 
revelation of its capabilities and powers. So 
to a true heart, one that appreciates God, 
woman is an endless mystery. And this nec- 
essarily flows from the first admission that 
God is unfathomable. 

In love and all, other good things we may 
be sure of this, viz., if the element which 
gives happiness to the senses is a small affair, 
locked up in visible things, then it will be 
soon exhausted—the enigma will be easily 
solved. But if the element that gives us hap- 
piness is the breathing of God upon us, then 
the infinity of God is open to us, and the mys- 
tery of creation is perpetual. 


Instead of accepting the doctrine of that 
miserable poetry, let us rest in the assurance 
that our relation to God is an opening uni- 
verse of fresh and happy experience ; that the 
enigma of love in all its forms is not solved, 
and never will be; that a conversion back to 
the brightness of childhood is practicable for 
every one. 


EXTERIOR. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., Oct. 13, 1871. 





HE whole question of the possibility of 

improvement in character turns on the 
question whether the interior can control the 
exterior—whether the inner life, that which is 
most refined and spiritual, can control the outer 
life, the appetites, passions and tendencies that 
belong to us as natural men. A bad charac- 
ter is one in which the extérnal controls the 
internal. A good character is one in which 
the internal asserts its superiority over the ex- 
ternal, and subdues it to its own uses. Proba- 


bly most persons would assent to these state- 
Everybody knows that there can 


ments. 








be no real improvement in character ex- 
cept as the mere natural tendencies of men 

are subjected to spiritual elements. All dis- 

cipline and all hope of salvation is based 

upon the possibility of this. This subjection 

of the external to the internal may be described 

in various terms. , Paul called it “the victory 

of the spirit over the flesh.” The point 

I now wish to make. is, that our thoughts 
and conversation on this subject have been of 
too negative a character. We have spoken of 
the right of the internal to control the exter- 

nal in a way that indicated a magnifying of 
the difficulties attending it, and perhaps a 
little doubt of the possibility of its realization. 

I have come to the conclusion that the inter- 

nal can, control the external. I am going to 

put can and shall in the place of ought. The 

whole universe is constructed on a plan recog- 
nizing the superiority of the internal to the 
external, and all things will conspire to help 

us realize it in every relation. God himself is 
interior to the whole, and can and will control 

it. He does not take the attitude of one that 

has a right to control it but cannot. He is 

supreme, almighty, and in one way or another 

has his way in the world. He asks no favors. 

He does not beg people to do their duty. He 

controls them, and makes them do it. What 

he does in his sphere we should and can do 

in ours. A true man can say, “The almighty 

spirit is in me too, and the internal can and 

shall control the external.” Really get the 

faith that expresses itself in this way, and 

you have got the germ of all improvement in 
character. You will find that believing in the 

CAN will accomplish wonders in all directions. 

It will enable you to control whatever is really 
exterior to you—not by constraint or as a dic- 
tator, but as a superior spiritual power. 

Christ said after his resurrection, “ All pow- 
er is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
That was not a vain boast. He had been 
through the school of suffering, had obtained 
greater moral force than any other being, and 
had graduated on the cross. He had then a 
culture and refinement of heart that placed him 
at the center of all human spirits, by a law as 
certain as that of gravitation. He became the 
soul of the race, and able to control it, and 
therefore has full right to say, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” From 
the time of that announcement he has ruled the 
world. His name has been above every other 
name, and his power above all other power. 
He has been interior to all other beings, and 
has controlled them. 


Christ asserted his power over disease and 
death by virtue of the same principle. When 
he said, “I have power to lay down my life, 
and I have power to take it again,” he sim- 
ply asserted the power of the interior life over 
the visible body. Paul gave expression to the 
same principle when he said, “What I shall 
choose I wot not. For I am in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ; which is far better: never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you.” The miracles performed by Christ 
and his apostles were also assertions of the 
same principle, that the interior can and shal] 
control the exterior. 
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In applying this principle to our individual 
experience, we must begin by believing and 


acknowledging that the heart is superior to the | 


mind, and can control it. Then Christ being 
interior to the heart, and the heart interior to 
the brain, the principle of the interior controll- 
ing the exterior will find its way into our whole 
nature. But the first step is to insist upon it, 
that the mind shall submit itself to the heart. 
The heart will contro] the mind for the purpose 
of expelling unbelief and filling it with the 
faith of Christ. When that is done, persons 
become mediums of the power of Christ in 
regard to everything, and distributers of it in 
the whole circle that they occupy. 





When Christ really gets possession of our 
hearts he will expel everything else and destroy 
unbelief. He will not depend on our efforts 
and faithfulness. He will hold us and make 
us faithful. He will not beg of us to behave 
well, but make us behave well by inspiring us 
with his own spirit and power. He has many 
means at command—his own truth, life and 
grace and all surroundingevents. He cancon- 
trol us with providences in such a way that there 
will be no alternative but to do the best thing. 
The result will be as certain and inevitable as 
that of any natural law. It is a law of physics, 
that substances under pressure find their escape 
in the direction of the least resistance. Christ 
understands that law perfectly, and controls 
the pressure of circumstances and trials, so 
that the point of least resistance is toward him. 
He is to rule all beings: he will rule those who 
love him and desire to be ruled by him, in a 
way to make them free: and those who hate 
his supremacy will still be ruled by him “ with 
a rod of iron.” 


RELIGION STILL CENTRAL AND 
CONTROLLING. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
WRITER has expressed the idea that 
“religion in its narrow sense” is not the 

present subject of God’s interest, so much 
as social reformation. The idea needs to 
be qualified and amended a little, to give a 
true impression. Strictly spéaking, religion is, 
as it always has been, the first and main object 
of providential interest. But in these times 
religion is coming in masculine majesty, to 
take possession of all secular interests, and 
humble them to its service. The religious idea 
has expanded and developed, till now it touch- 
es everything, and is claiming supremacy over 
society, politics and commerce ; over the bodies 
and worldly affairs of men, as well as their 
souls. This accounts for the providential in- 
terference and inspired agitation that we see 
in these departments that have hitherto been 
held separate from religion, and is evidence of 
increased power in the religious question, rath- 
er than otherwise. 


In the coming era men will be intensely re- 
ligious—will be governed and controlled by it ; 
and they will by no means be mere religionists. 
They will be as ready to go upon ’Change among 
the bankers of Wallstreet, as to go to a prayer 
metting ; as ready to engage in peddling, man- 
ufactures and merchandise, as in revivals and 
missionary operations ; and all will be done in 





the same spirit, and be the same thing, viz., 
the service of religion. Religion will rule 
wherever they are; it will fit them for this 
world as well as for the world to come. 

There is already an increase of the true 
measures, as well as the true spirit of religion. 
The revivalists were wont to express their fer- 
vor in protracted meetings, and such meetings 
were found absolutely necessary to counteract 
the daily and perpetual influences of worldli- 
ness. They were accustomed to prolong these 
meetings for a week, and sometimes a month, 
for the sake of giving continuous, undivided 
attention to spiritual things. But religion is 
now taking hold of the social department, in 
a way to complete and perfect this attempt of 
the revivalists. ‘The Community, for instance, 
is in a situation to enjoy, and does actually 
enjoy, a perpetual protracted meeting ; and so 
has learned to compete successfully with the 
devil’s “protracted meetings” which are held 
in bar-rooms and grog-shops the year round. 

Thus it appears, that religion is still the 
central point of interest, and that, as master 
of the field, its stroke and action are vastly 
extending. 


ABOUT HEDGES. 





BY HENRY J. SEYMOUR. 


HE Oneida Community has had hedges planted 

for twenty years, and the Wallingford Com- 

munity for at least half that time, and the experi- 

ence gained ought to be of some value to those 
who desire information concerning hedges. 

We have experimented with the Willow, Osage 
Orange, Privet, Buckthorn, and Barberry. 


The Willow proved worthless. The plants did 
not appear to be capable of growing near enough 
together to make a hedge. Of the Osage Orange 
we tried but a few rods several years ago. The 
plants were very thrifty, making a fine growth each 
season; but as often as winter came the year’s 
growth was killed down. I do not say that a hedge 
might not be formed of this plant in time, even 
under these discouraging conditions. Perhaps it 
would become hardier as it became older. A 
single plant that grows in the Barberry hedge ap- 
pears to be ina measure hardy. The young shoots 
are not wholly killed every winter. The hedge that 
was made of this plant was taken up years ago- 

The Privet makes fine ornamental hedges. 
Those we planted were never exposed to the hook- 
ing and browsing of cattle, but it is pretty evident 
that they could not withstand such treatment, 
Moreover, they did not prove entirely hardy. They 
grew splendidly for six or seven years, then they 
had a winter-killing that destroyed all their beauty 
and compelled us to dig them up. 


We have planted three or four hundred rods of 
Buckthorn hedge. For a long time it was but little 
exposed to cattle. Within two or three years, how- 
ever, a piece of land that this hedge partly sur- 
rounded has been changed from a meadow to a 
pasture. The result has been the utter failure of 
the hedgé, so far as the stopping of cattle is con- 
cerned. In another place, where this kind of hedge 
appears very rank and thrifty, calves and sheep 
crowd through it without much difficulty. Buck- 
thorn hedge is a good deal browsed by sheep and 
cattle, and the latter seem to get much satisfaction 
in hooking the bushes and in scratching their heads 
in them. 

The Barberry hedge has been the special favorite 


with many of us. It was original with us. Go- 


ing to the seashore from our Wallingford home, 
some of us admired the dense growth of the Bar- 





berry bush, its freedom: from suckers, prickly 
character, fine yellow blossoms, and pretty, red, sour 
berries ; and thought it would be just the plant 
for a hedge. Some seed was secured, plants 
raised, and a hedge planted, consisting of two rows 
of plants, the rows being within about a foot of 
each other. The plants were permitted to grow 
with but little pruning. It had the appearance of 
being a pretty substantial hedge. But I must con- 
fess that I was somewhat taken aback one day, 
when driving a contrary hog along the road, to 
see the animal rush through the hedge several 
times with perfect impunity. On another occasion, 
while driving the unyoked oxen along it, they 
had a gay time dashing through it back and 
forth. I have no doubt it was exceedingly pleasant 
to have the flies all brushed off from their bodies 
in that way. Our Barberry hedge here at Oneida, 
although more dense and strong than the Walling- 
ford hedge, has endured several onslaughts from 
the cows, and the result is some very unsightly 
breaches. 

Another item that might be set down on the 
debtor side is, that some of our people complain 
that dense hedges shut out the landscape, and are 
therefore more objectionable than neat fences. 

Taking all of these disadvantages into the ac- 
count, I have been constrained to consult several 
Englishmen who are living with and near to us, 
that I might find out something in respect to the 
character of English hedges, which certainly are 
effectual in stopping cattle. They tell me that the 
English hedges differ from ours in two particulars. 
In the first place, the bushes are bent over horizon- 
tally and fastened down with pegs, so that they lie 
on one another ina direction parallel with the hedge, 
and are then allowed to grow up. In the second 
place, trenches are dug along each side of the place 
where it is proposed to plant a hedge, and the bushes 
are planted on the ridge between them, making the 
bottom of the hedge plants some three or four 
feet higher than the bottom of the trenches. These 
men laugh at the idea of mere bushes, growing in 
the natural way, stopping cattle. The advantages 
of the English method are, manifestly, that, in the 
first place, the bushes are bound together horizon- 
tally, making it difficult for cattle to part them so 
as to crowd through; secondly, when they ap- 
proach the hedge their feet are necessarily down in 
the trench, which wholly prevents their making use 
of their horns in attacking the hedge. 

Taking the whole of our experience into the ac- 
count, I for one am thoroughly convinced that some- 
thing like the English plan is necessary to make 
our ordinary hedge plants effectual. This conclu- 
sion of course does not imply that the Osage 
Orange in a climate where it is not injured by frost 
may not thrive without such precautions. 

I am still loth to give up the idea that hedges 
may not be made effectual barriers to cattle in this 
country, where timber is continually growing scarcer 
and wooden fences annually more costly. 


REPORTING BY MACHINERY. 





The tachytypograph, or rapid type-writer, is an 
invention for which a patent is sought by Mr. J. S. 
Davies, of England, and consists of a machime for 
obtaining verbatim reports of speeches, debates, ser- 
mons, etc., in the ordinary English characters. It 
will be generally applicable to all purposes where 
rapid writing or printing is desired, and is intended 
particularly to supersede shorthand for reporting 
purposes ; it is manipulated by means of an ordina- 
ry key-board, and can be made of a convenient size 
for portability and use in public assemblies. One 
alphabet of type is used, one type or character is 
affixed in a socket at one end of each twenty-six 
levers. These “type-levers” are actuated by a se- 
ies of “key-levers.” Whenany “key” is depress- 
ed, the corresponding type-lever brings down and 
imprints its type or character on a roll of paper 
which passes directly over the “ printing point,” 
and thus a legible impression is produced on the 
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paper, either by an endless band of carbonized or 
transfer paper passing round both wheels outside 
the paper and over it at the ‘“‘ printing points, ” or a 
strip of silk stretched directly above the “ printing 
point” at a distance of a quarter of an inch above 
the paper, and suspended on two rollers saturated 
with suitable ink, and receiving motion from the 
piper-carrying apparatus.—Vechanics Magazine. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. idee, Decne. . 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1871. 


REFORMS. 





Schemes of the last Half Century, and their Fortune. 


HE past half century has been more produc- 

tive of schemes for the elevation of the human 
race than any of its prededessors. Let us recall a 
tew which in our own country have commanded 
universal recognition. 


First of all, and most important of all, we name 
the millennial scheme, which for a long period was 
the central theme with all earnest religionists. 
The interest in it culminated in the great revivals 
that spread over the country with such irresistible 
power, giving birth in many minds to the hope of 
the speedy coming of Christ, and to measures fa- 
voring a perpetual revival of religion. 

In almost immediate connection with the great 
revivals, the attention of the nation was arrested 
by the great scheme of Robert Owen for the social 
redrganization of society. 

Then Fourierism shook the lind with its supe- 
rior hopes and more fascinating schemes. 


Then the cause of anti-slavery came into the 
foreground, and enlisted its millions in the purpose 
to clear the nation of the sin of man-ownership. 

Then came the woman’s rights movement, with 
its purpose to destroy the bondage of marriage, 
and restore rights and privileges to half of the hu- 
man race. 


Then the great question of the relation of capi- 
tal to labor became imperative in its demands for a 
just solution. 


Temperance and other reform movements have 
almost rivaled those we have mentioned in the 
interest they have at times excited. 

Now look at the fortune of these various move- 
ments. A superficial observer might think they 
have nearly all proved partial or total failures. 
The millennium has not come; Christ has not 
made his personal appearance ; there is no contin- 
uous revival; Robert Owen’s movement resulted 
in repeated disasters ; the Fourieristic experiments 
left apparently but a name and a warning; the ne- 
groes are no longer in bondage, but the circumstan- 
ces of hundreds of thousands of them are scarcely 
improved; women are still virtually owned by 
men the world over; the relations of capital and 
labor are still far enough from permanent ad- 
justment. 

But that-is only a superficial view. Looking 
deeper, we see that if the millennium has not 
come, the old gospel of salvation from sin (which 
cm alone produce a_ millennial condition of 
things), has been again proclaimed ; if Christ has 
not again come in person, the truth regarding his 
Second Coming has been fully announced, which 
is perhaps almost of equal importance to the world ; 
if there is no continuous revival in the popular 
churches, societies have been organized of their 
most earnest members which maintain in constant 
operation means of religious discipline and growth 
that should keep the sacred fire always aglow; if 
the Owenites and Fourierites failed in their experi- 





ments, they succeeded in awakening an interest in 
socialism that stimulated others to investigations 
and experiments that have been crowned with 
something like thorough success ; if many south- 
ern negroes are still in unfavorable circumstances, 
their race has been started on a course of improve- 
ment that must result in its enlightenment, and 
political, social, and moral elevation; if man 
still virtually owns woman in marriage, the condi- 
tion of the latter has been in many respects greatly 
improved, and causes are at work, which, if they 
do not send marriage to keep company with slav- 
ery, cannot fail to eliminate from the institution 
many elements of injustice and oppression ; if la- 
borers and capitalists are still at enmity, the for- 
mer are fast learning the lesson of codperation, 
and organizations exist which forever bar out the 
possibility of such strife. 


Thus our review leads to the cheerful conclu- 
sion that none of the great movements of the past 
fifty years, looking to the elevation of man and so- 
ciety, that have enlisted the interest of the people 
of this country, have been in the truest sense fail- 
ures: the nation is better to-day for every one of 
them ; and all that was genuine in them has sur- 
vived, and constitutes a part of the progressive 
working-force of to-day. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. / 

Tuesday, Nov. 21.—The Midland left six coal- 
cars at our back-door to-day. Afterward word 
came from its authorities that we must unload them 
right away. The coal-man was intending to take 
all day to-morrow for the job, but by volunteer 


help managed to unload all but one of the cars this 
afternoon. 


—Our “Children’s Hour” has begun its win- 

ter’s course, but not as usual. The plan for the 
present is this: Various persons about the house 
are engaged to take a child an hour in- the evening, 
doing their best in the time to instruct and amuse 
him. After a day spent together in study and 
play, it is thought the effect will be good on the 
children to separate them awhile before going to 
«bed, and let them associate with those older. So 
when six o’clock comes, the children scatter to the 
rooms to which they are invited, where they-stay 
until seven. They go to the same rooms for a 
week, and tnen pass on to others ; and so a mutual 
acquaintance between children and adults will be 
promoted all through the Community. We went 
the rounds the other night, and found some playing, 
some looking at pictures, some writing composi- 
tions, some listening to, or reading stories, and 
so on. 

—Since our editor has inserted in the CIRCULAR 
the annual notice to subscribers, our letters have 
multiplied, and, with their words of thanks and 
commendation, form an interesting part of our 
evening meetings. It is pleasant to know that the 
CIRCULAR is appreciated—that it really does suit 
some of those for whom it is weekly printed. The 
CIRCULAR does not want applause unless sincerely 
expressed, as well as deserved ; but what is more 
sweet than praise fairly won? So, friends, do not 
say to yourselves when you read the notice, “ There 
is no need of my writing ; they know I want the 
paper!” We all write to you once a week ; for 
our fifty-two letters, you can surely return an oc- 
casional one to let us know that we are welcomed 
—that you wish the correspondence continued. 

—The opening of our evening’s entertainment 
this week was made by a flock of babies, who 
played on the stage to their own and our amuse- 
ment. In the midst of their frolics the larger chil- 
dren came in, and, filling up the back of the stage, 
sang tous. The song was odd enough, words and 





tune both. The first stanza is a literal copy of a 
blacksmith’s sign in the streets of New York; the 
remaining words are by Mr. S. W. Seton, the 
“Children’s Friend.” We give below most of the 
song : , 
“Sinclair Lithgow, shoeing smith, . 
Works up this close with all his pith ; 
He dis his job baith weel and soon ; 
But likes his siller when ’tis done. 
Blow, bellows, blow ! 
Clink, clink, clink, the hammer goes ; 
Burn, fire, burn ! 
Clink, clink, clink, the hammer goes! 
Rasp away ! rasp away ! rasp away ! rasp away! 
Shoe th’old horse, and shoe th’old mare, and 
let the little colt go bare.” 
Tick atick a tick, tack, tick a tick a tick, tack, tick a tick a tick, 
tack, tick, tick, tack. 
Pray tell me, Sinclair, what you mean? 
The colt has tender feet, I ween, 
I do not understand your song— 
Or, if I do, I think ’tis wrong. 
Blow, bellows, blow, &c. 


I’m sure it puzzles me to tell 

How you can make a shoe so well ; 

And put it on the horse and mare, 

And let the little colt go bare. 
Blow, bellows, blow, &c. 


Sinclair Lithgow, shoeing smith, 

Work, work away, with all your pith ; 

But shoe the little colt, my man, 

Or get your “‘siller,”’ if you can ! 
Blow, bellows, blow, &c. 

After the above, two violins, a violoncello and a 
clarionet favored us with one of Hayden’s Quar- 
tettes. The rest of the hour was occupied with an 
original farce. 


—The following letter was read in our evening 
meeting : 

New York, Nov. 12, 1871. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes:—I wish to thank you for 
some of your late talks—especially the ones on 
“Improvement of Character,” and the “Interior 
Controlling the Exterior.” 

I have always been too much given to intellectu- 
ality, and not enough to spirituality. If I had read 
less, and thought more, I should now be a wiser 
and a better man. We get wisdom from. books 
only as we digest their contents; and as it takes 
longer to thoroughly digest bodily food, than to 
take it into the system, so it takes longer to digest 
intellectual food than to simply store it in the brain. 
I am satisfied that I have never digested a large 
part of the matter that has gone into my brain ; and 
it has therefore been an injury tome. This habit of 
cramming has made me superficial. Depth and 
stability come only by a thoroughness that requires 
time and patience. 

But it is the barren, unfruitful state of my sfzrit- 
ual nature that I chiefly lament; and one of your 
late talks showed me why it is so. Spirituality is 
unattainable by merely human efforts. It is a gift 
of God ; and, as you said, only attainable through 
a state of receptivity. This receptivity requires 
time ; itis a state of passive waiting and watch- 
ing. God must have our undivided attention be- 
fore speaking to us; and he must also see in us 
a spirit of patience, or waiting. God is never ina 
hurry, because he does all things well; and if we 
cannot spend the time to patiently wait for his 
orders he will not give them to us. 

Fishing requires much patient, passive waiting. 
Perhaps this is one reason why Christ drew his 
immediate followers from the ranks of fishermen. 
Among them he found minds that were highly 
gifted with faith—a patient, waiting, watching spirit. 
Such would be more receptive. 

It is for my awakening to the reality and impor- 
tance of the idea that the true attitude of heart and 
mind is one of receptivity toward God, that I wish 
to thank you. Like thousands of others, I have 
long desired a deeper work of grace in my heart, 
but was ata loss as to how I should attain it. Now 
I believe that there is one thing for me to do, that 
I have never yet done ; it is, to be still, passive, to 
wait, watch, and listen. 


Affectionately yours, D. E. S. 


Expressions of approbation and interest followed 
the reading of the above. The idea that the writer 
has hold of is a grand one. Certainly, spirituality 


comes by watching and waiting on God. One said 
that when a person is loaded with more business 
than he can do well, he should not rush into his 
work with a sort of desperate determination to do 
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or die, but, instead, turn away from his work for 
a season, and pray—get quiet and still by giving 
heart and mind to God. The almighty power of 
victory will come to him in this way. We should 
be ready to give our attention to God, any time, 
always, everywhere. 


WILLOW PLACE. 


—It is many a month since W. P. has contribut- 
ed any chit-chat to swell the columns of the Com- 
munity Journal. We don’t know ‘exactly how we 
happened to fail in sending our modest mite of 
gossip—we knew a little corner of the paper was 
always ready for us to fill—yet here it is gray No- 
vember, and since windy March you’ve had no 
word from us. Well; we’ve neither burnt up nor 
down, nor gone to “rack and ruin ;” if we had, 
you would surely have heard from us. But, “ Bless- 
ed is the nation whose annals are silent,” you 
know. Just now, we are “ very well, thank you :” 
nicely, cozily housed for the winter, and as tidy as 
you could wish. We don’t have steam to heat our 
rooms as O. C. does, but we are the happy possess- 
ors of some very superior stoves, and don’t covet 
O. C.’s coils and radiators. Indeed, some of us 
are old-fashioned enough to havea bit of sentiment 
lurking about us, for the peculiar warmth and 
glimmer of a stove, just as our mothers and grand- 
mothers had for the open fire-place. 


—We employ three men and about eighty girls in 
the silk factory now. 


—One of our members, formerly of Dartmouth 
College, received last week a printed invitation to 
the eighth annual festival of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of that institution. 


—We all go over to O.’C. Sunday nights, to the 
entertainment and meeting. We are at home o’eve- 
nings the rest of the week ; but O. C. is a powerful 
magnet, and seldom a day passes but that half a 
dozen or more of the family walk or ride there for 
a visit of an hour or two. We think we are mag- 
netic, too, in a measure. Certainly, brothers and 
sisters from O. C. are calling upon us almost 
every hour of the day. The distance between our 
two Communes (a little over a mile) is just right for 
those who want to take a “constitutional.” It is 
always a real blessing to have a place to go to when 
one wishes to walk. So we walk to O. C., and 
O. C. walks to us, and all are healthier and rosier 
for the exercise. 


—The best way of conducting our evening meet- 
ings was the topic of conversation some evenings 
since. As some among us excel in the art of en- 
tertaining a large gathering, while others have less 
talent in this line, and are also excessively diffi- 
dent, it seems to have very naturally come about 
that by far the greater responsibility of entertain- 
ing our evening gatherings has fallen upon the for- 
mer. They, becoming conscious of this, spent the 
evening mentioned in suggesting plans by which 
all the family might be heard from in our meetings. 
One design proposed and carried out on the spot, 
was that each one should tell, in the space of about 
three minutes, what he or she had been doing 
during the day. Ina family of our size, engaged 
in such varied employments, one is frequently una- 
ware of the daily routine of manyof the other 
members, so this part of the meeting was quite 
interesting as well as amusing. Other devices to 
the same end were mentioned : as, that we appoint 
Mr. B. to act as “ Father Confessor,” and all go 
through the form of the confessional. This would 
probably bring out a little deeper experience than a 
mere relation of daily industries. Again, we might 
give the one who conducts the meeting authority to 
cross-question us all, as lawyers do a witness. A 
great many interesting points may be brought out 
in this way, that would not, perhaps, occur to a 
person when telling his own story. Any way, it 
was thought that some plan by which all would 





speak every night would benefit us. If-we expect- 
ed to be called on to speak at such a time, our 
thoughts would be likely to be more concise and 
definite ; we should all be induced to reflect—to ob- 
serve more carefully—to reform in our methods of 
thought. Treasuring up our best thoughts for the 
evening’s gathering would perhaps cause us to 
have more. One compared the ideal Community 
meeting to an orchestra. The different musicians 
may have any amount of private practice, but when 
they come together for the purpose of general har- 
mony, the function of the leader is to bring out, as 
well as modify, the different parts. He may have 
an important part himself, but his-main function is 
to manage the orchestra in sucha way as to pro- 
duce grand harmonial effects. 


WALLINGFORD. ef 

Saturday, Nov. 18.—In the evening G. gave a 
short account of some remarks on the subject of 
cockroaches made by his professor of zodlogy in his 
lecture to-day. The professor took the ground that 
cockroaches are on the whole a benefit to mankind, 
rather than an injury, especially in the tropics. 
They serve to some extent the purpose of scaven- 
gers, eating any decaying matter they can find. 
He said we have here no idea of them as they are 
in Africa. There they are as large as a man’s 
hand, and extremely voracious, eating anything, 
vegetable or animal, with any decay about it. They 
sometimes even eat off people’s finger-nails when 
they are asleep. 

G. went on to remark that it is interesting to see 
how enthusiastic these men that are pursuing some 
single branch of science can become. The ento- 
mologist gives you the impression that he would 
gladly go without his dinner for the sake of getting 
abug. The mineralogist seems devoted to noth- 
ing but his minerals. He said toa man who was 
showing him some fine crystals the other day, 
“You ought to be a happy man.” But with all 
their enthusiasm these specialists are not always 
remarkable for general knowledge. One of the 
professors, who is among the first in his special 
department, said a while ago that he thought there 
was not a man in the world that knew less about 
chemistry than he did. The lives of these profes- 
sors are often necessarily rather narrow. The 
zoologist, for instance, has a family dependent on 
his salary, and is obliged to study zoélogy continu- 
ally to keep up with the times; he is tied right 
down to that one study, and he can’t pretend to 
make any advance in other departments. Other 
students of zodlogy all over the country are making 
new investigations, and if he should be found 
behind at all he would be liable to disgrace or 
the loss of his position. And it is the same with 
the professors in other branches. 


W.—I don’t see how men that are tied down as 
those professors are can boast of originality. 

G.—Working as they do, it is a wonder that they 
accom plish so much, and have any real inspi- 
ration. Besides other obstacles, personal jeal- 
ousies and rivalries are not uncommon among the 
professors themselves. 

W.—Those are great curses all over the world 
in all departments of things. 

G.—They are probably nearly as prevalent in col- 
lege as anywhere else. 

W.—They must everywhere cramp folks and 
produces sameness and monotony, and where they 
have the least power there ought to be the most 
originality. Some have claimed that our organiza- 
tion produces sameness and lack of originality. I 
should like to know where that accusation origin- 
ated. It seems to me that a pretty good test of 
this question is the life that men live and the fruits 
they produce. If Communism éan produce the 
best form of society and the truest life it may 
fairly claim the premium for originality. If the 





world can beat us in that respect they shalt have 
the palm, and if we beat the world we will have it. 

G.—I guess the best judges that visit us don’t 
say anything about monotony. Mr. C., the En- 
glish gentleman who visited us at Oneida, said he 
thought our society was perfection. 

S.—It takes the highest kind of originality to 
produce the best fruits. 

F.—There is a great deal of monotony among 
mankind in respect to selfishness; very little 
originality in departing from that. I think they 
don’t believe it possible for men to be any differ- 
ent ; they must all be alike in that respect. 

W.—True society, as I conceive of it, is a very 
complicated institution, and one that is made up of 
a multitude of interests ; and whoever will com- 
bine and harmonize all these interests the most 
perfectly will make the best kind of society. 


COVERING THE ROSE-BUSHES. 


FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY NO. 6. 

“What attractions can the flower garden have 
for you, X, on such a day as this?” 

“ Not many, I assure you, with the wind whistling 
around our ears and the frost nipping our fingers.” 

“ Draw your chair up to the radiator, and tell me 
what you are busy about.” 

“Well, the weather has been so mild we haven’t 
felt any anxiety about the rose-bushes until to-day ; 
but now the ground is crusted, and we must keep 
busy until they are all covered.” 

“T should think it would be difficult to cover 
them well in those large beds on the lawn, where 
they stand so thickly together.” 

“Tt did seem so at first, but we have finally hit 
upon a method, which is very satisfactory.” 

“ Will you explain it?” 

“We carefully bend the bushes to the ground, 
pinning them down with sticks ; then cover them 
with all the dirt that can be spared from the bed, 
being careful about exposing the roots; then cut 
the turf all around the edge of the bed and lay the 
sods on the unprotected parts, taking care that the 
crowns are well covered. The beds always have 
to be trimmed in the spring, as the grass continu- 
ally grows into them ; and thus you see we put the 
sods to some use, and shall save ourselves some 
labor next year.” 

“JT should think you might use boughs, and the 
rubbish that comes from the garden, for covering 
plants.” 

“ We have used evergreens for the climbing roses, 
honeysuckles, and wistarias, but the mice like to 
make their nests among the rubbish, and are very 
apt to injure the plants protected by it.” 

“What do you do with the tender roses? ’ 

“ We have generally taken them up, but a good 
many florists think that by covering them with dirt, 
then adding a good coating of manure, and finally 
placing grass sods over them thickly, they can stand 
the winters as well as the more hardy varieties ; and 
this fall we are trying this method.” 

“ What other things do you cover besides rose- 
bushes ? 

“Pinks thrive best with a slight protection. 
Our Tritoma Uvarias stood out two winters un- 
protected, but last season, though covered with 
evergreens, most of them died. We have taken 
them all up but one this fall, and shall try a new 
experiment on this one.” 

“ What is it ?” 


“Cover it with leaves, and put a box over it. 
This is said to be sufficient also for Pampas Grass, 
although I have some doubts whether it will answer 
in this latitude.” 


“Your flower-garden labors must be about end- 
ed for this season.” 


“Yes ; and yet there are things that the florist 
can work at in winter as well as summer.” 


“ Pray, what?” 
“O, I can’t stop to tell you now.” [P. 
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(The {haca Fournal of Nov. 7 has a two-column article about 
the O. C. We give below the best paragraphs :] 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


No more pleasant or enjoyable journey can be 
made, than to visit in these pleasant autumn days 
this religious anomaly, called the Oneida Commu- 
nity. Though with many the mention of this 
name is but the synonym for a smile, the honesty, 
industry and pertinacious adherence of the mem- 
bers to their faith has attracted much serious out- 
side attention, and provoked much quizzing from 
newspaper men. There is still much misappre- 
hension in regard: to this institution. It is not 
entirely an attempt or experiment in social reform, 
but is intensely religious. The Oneida believers 
disclaim all fellowship with what is popularly 
known as “free love,” and they base all their 
creed upon the Bible. They call their social 
arrangement ‘Bible Communism, or complex 
marriage.” My inquisitorial visit to them was 
made on a bright, pleasant day, and as far as 
externals were concerned, I thought no more aus- 
picious or inviting locality could have been select- 
ed to work out a social innovation successfully. 
It is notorious that no part of the Empire State is 
more promising, healthy and thrifty than its cen- 
tral portion ; and the Community has selected one 
of the most fertile and beautiful valleys in Madison 
county for its location. It is about four miles 
from the Central and upon the Midland Railroad. 
The village at Oneida is situated at the juncture of 
these thoroughfares, and is an enterprising town 
of about 5,000 inhabitants. “ The Oneida Commu- 
nity are about four miles South from the village of 
Oneida. My first impressions were favorable, and 
I found on consulting the register that a goodly 
portion of those who make up the summer exodus 
from the cities satisfy their curiosity by a visit to 
these entertaining and polite Perfectionists. They 
are uniformly obliging, and will show all visitors 
about the buildings. ° 


On all sides were evidences of thrift, taste, 
wealth, and an appreciation of rural beauty which 
reflected great credit upon the landscape garden- 
ing of the Community. Lawns tastefully laid out 
and closely shaven, rustic arbors and summer- 
houses, groves, nicely-trimmed hedges and walks, 
first met my view. The picture was well set off 
by the Community mansion, which is of brick with 
stone trimmings, and is made up of a main por- 
tion and two wings, with a tower at either end. 
It is about 170 feet long by 80 broad, and in the 
rear is a brick extension of about roo feet. The 
whole is three stories high, and the part most re- 
cently erected covered with a Mansard roof.— 
The edifice is heated by steam. The towers are 
four stories high, and from them a view of quiet 
rural scenery may be obtained excelled by none in 
the State. In the distance are the hazy hills 
and the railway with its lofty trestle winding up 
the valley in the course of a pretty stream. At 
one’s feet he sees the well tilled fields and mead- 
ows, the flower-gardens, and grounds of the Com- 
munity. The apartments of the mansion which 
are most noticeable and which specially attract the 
admiration of visitors, are the “ Family Hall” and 
the “Upper Sitting-Room.” Access to the Hall 
is gained by a commodious staircase and a large 
and elegant corridor. In the corridor is an inter- 
esting collection of curiosities and relics. On 
entering one finds a cross between a public hall 
and a private sitting-room. It will comfortably 
hold six or seven hundred persons. The room is 
cozy and handsomely fitted up. Above the main 
floor is a gallery, and at one enda stage. There 
are easy chairs and sewing tables, a piano and 
other evidences of home life. Daily, free, musi- 
cal concerts are given in this hall, and are attended 
by all who may wish to hear well rendered music. 
The Upper Sitting-room is a remarkable apart- 
ment in its way. It includes two stories in hight, 
having windows reaching from the floor and letting 
in the sunlight, which discloses all the comforts a 
room can possess ; yet little attempt is made at 
ornament and there is nothing of gaudiness or 
show. The library, which is on the first floor of 
the mansion, contains 3,581 volumes, and has con- 
nected with it a reading-room which is at all times 
occupied by the reading members of the Commu- 
nity, and they are to all appearances numerous. 
All the standard journals of the day and over 140 
periodicals are received. Throughout the man- 
sion perfect order and neatness are the rule. In 
ornamentation a refined taste and a true artistic 
appreciation are discernable, and in all depart- 
ments where utility rather than art is desirable the 
most approved appliances to lighten labor and 
secure comfort are in use. The lady Communists 





are assisted by the men, by dish-washing machines, 
mop-wringers, vegetable-washers, dumb-waiters, 
etc. The cooking is done by steam. Often in my 
meanderings I saw Bloomer clad ladies flitting 
about ; and, though these were eminently lady-like 
and modest, we saw no great inducements to the 
acquisition of proselytes in the matter of personal 
beauty. The Bloomer costume is worn, as also 
the hair is kept closely cut, to secure simplicity 
and convenience. It is believed that it not only is 
a more convenient method of dress but that it is 
far less inimical to the health of the wearer than 
the prevailing mode. 

Judging from the amity and good feeling ap- 
parent in this miniature Theocracy, the system of 
government practiced is eminently successful. 
Daily evening meetings are held, where measures 
of business are discussed, and in the decision of 
which both the men and the women vote. -Each 
department of industry has its superintendent. 
Another original mode of procuring harmony, is 
in what they denominate the “System of Mutual 
Criticism.” It is carried on by all members and 
by committees, each expecting his open faults to 
be freely and sincerely criticised. A refractory 
member is expelled, though such expulsion is rare. 

Throughout the Community there is nothing of 
intemperance or rowdyism. The use of tobacco, 
coffee and tea is proscribed. They have no con- 
nection with any political party, but call themselves 
Theocrats. With the exception of its social plat- 
form no higher standard of morality could be de- 
sired than here exists. Unlike the great Mormon 
Theocracy, the membership is not made up of igno- 
rant aliens and profligates, but many of the learned 
professions are represented, and all are gentle- 
manly and courteous. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 





TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF WM. H. SEW- 
ARD, AS REPORTED IN THE NEW YORK SUN. 
(Continued from previous numbers.) 

THE GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


Reporter—How were you pleased with Java ? 

Mr. Seward—Java is the garden of the world, 
excelling in elaborateness and cultivation even 
Japan. The colonization of the Dutch in the 
Oriental Archipelago is a great success. 

Reporter—What are the people of Java, and 
how did their appearance strike you ? 

Mr. Seward—They are Malays, diminutive, 
seemingly frail and unintellectual; but they are 
docile, industrious, and contented. They readily 
conform themselves to European ideas. The 
Chinese bring to Java a large proportion of the 
capital, enterprise and skill, which the Dutch so 
highly improve. 

Reporter—What is the character of the Dutch 
Government there ? 

Mr. Seward—It is paternal, careful of the im- 
provement of the island, but less liberal in regard 
to the natives than the British rule in India. 

Reporter—How did you find the climate and 
vegetation of Java? 

Mr. Seward—It is almost under the equator, 
but preserves an equilibrium of heat and moisture. 
The rains supply the island with abundant means 
of irrigation. Every tropical tree, fruit, and flow- 
er is found in Java. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Reporter—Is British rule in India as tenacious 
as it has been in times past, and what is the gener- 
al character of Lord Mayo’s administration ? 

Mr. Seward—The condition of things in India 
has changed in the same way and from the same 
cause that it has changed in Great Britain. _ Brit- 
ish rule was established in India by conquest. 
The British found there the Portuguese, the Span- 
ish, the French, and the Dutch. All the wars 
between the European powers of the last two 
hundred years of course extended into the East, 
and it was the fortune of Great Britain in the 
East to conquer and obtain the Oriental dominions 
of her enemies. What remains of the possessions 
of the Dutch is very much contracted from its 
original dimensions. Of the French, only a 
pageant of power remains. Of the Portuguese, 
scarcely more than aname. The nations of In- 
dia have finally come into submission and acqui- 
escence under British authority. There is only 
now in India a military force sufficient to prevent 
mutinies or outbreaks, while there is no longer 
any war with any European power there, or any 
reasonable poe Bocerys of any. It would be 
difficult to convey to you an idea of the British 





administration in India. Perhaps it is the nearest 
to it to say that it is British common law and im- 
perial legislation, securing the rights of person 
and property to natives equally with foreign set- 
tlers, administered with judicial processes and 
remedies, but all dominated by military authority, 
with councils and judges appointed by the Crown. 
Into these councils and courts, as into every other 
department, the natives are brought in sufficient 
numbers to guarantee the acquiescence of the 
people. The policy of Lord Mayo is an American 
one. It consists in building roads and railways, 
and in erecting schools, colleges, and fountains 
for irrigation. Its taxation is, perhaps, severe, 
but the revenues are expended in improvements 
to benefit the country. Of course, you will not 
understand me here as speaking of the monopoly 
of opium, which is exceptional, and which is the 
subject of grave questions, as a similar monopoly 
maintained by the Dutch in Java is questioned 
there. 


BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA—BENARES. 

Reporter—What did you see of the traces of 
the wars of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings in 
India? Did you see the famous Black Hole ot 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Seward—I was over a large portion of the 
scenes of those conflicts. but I found them all as 
peaceful as a summer’s day. The residents of 
Calcutta were surprised when I asked them to 
show me the Black Hole, as they had never seen 
it, and had forgotten, if they ever knew, its tra- 
ditional importance. They went, however, and 
found it for me. Only a small portion of that sad 
prison-house remains, preserved and built up into 
a wall of either the Custom House or the Post- 
Office. 

Reporter—You visited the so-called holy city 
of Benares. Please state anything of interest you 
found there. 

Mr. Seward—We were entertained by a native 
Mahratta at a nocturnal regatta on the Ganges, 
and we renewed our visit to the holy river by sun- 
light on the succeeding day. The architecture of 
the city is imposing. Both banks of the river 
there are terraced in hewn limestone ona declivity 
of thirty or forty feet. On the steps people are 
continually ascending and descending, bearing up 
the water in vases on their heads. The most 
munificent act which a native prince can perform 
consists in the building of a massive and elegant 
ghat on the banks of the river for public use. 
These ghats are divided into two kinds. In the 
one the people bathe, and according to their faith, 
thus wash away al] six ; in the other they burn 
the dead on the bank of the sacred river, so that 
they can conveniently spread the ashes upon the 
bosom of the Ganges. I do not think I saw any- 
where a more unique spectacle than the tamed 
elephants who were continually going up and down 
these stone staircases unattended and alone, with 
the security and caution of human beings. 


THE GREAT MOGULS. 


Reporter—You were at Agra and Delhi. . You 
recollect Macaulay’s graphic description, in his 
sketch of Lord Clive, of the ancient prestige and 
power of the Great Moguls. Are there any re- 
maining traces of that dynasty ? 

Mr. Seward—The empire of the Moguls has 
passed away completely and forever. and the monu- 
ments which it has left surpass everything of 
architectural splendor and beauty in the world. 
The living heirs of the ancient Mogul Emperors 
are now the cicerones, who take a sad pleasure in 
showing you the tombs of their ancestors, and 
tracing out for you their relationship to them. 
The Mogul reign, you know, was like one of the 
campaigns which used to be so much desired in 
our civil war—short, sharp, and decisive. Even 
Mohammedan superstition and bigotry have so 
far been overcome that I think the British Gov- 
ernment might now safely consent to allow Mus- 
sulman worship to be performed in the great tem- 
ples of Delhi, where it has been suppressed since 
the last mutiny. 


AN ELEPHANTINE PROCESSION. 


Reporter—We saw an account given by one of 
your party of an entertainment with a great dis- 
play of elephants. 


Mr. Seward—I have forgotten the place. Oh, 


yes, it was an entertainment given to us by the 
Maharajah of Puttiala, a native prince, virtually a 
king, in alliance with the British Government. 
He described his power to me by saying that he 
could hang a man of his own right. 

Reporter—Will you tell me about that remarka- 
ble display of elephants ? 
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Mr. Seward—Hardly. I must refer you to the 
young whose description I think was graphic. 
But she left out one incident. My colored ser- 
vant, William ‘Freeman, was mounted on one of 
the fifty or sixty elephants like the rest of us, with 
the same furniture of silver ladder and gilded 
howdah, and so bore a part in the procession 
through the streets in Puttiala as ostentatious as 
any of us who had derived our American _citizen- 
ship by birth, instead of through the Fifteenth 
Amendment. On our arrival, amid the sound of 
music and the noise of presented arms, Freeman 
coming up in the rear was unnoticed and left on 
his high elevation, while the party were entertained 
at the grand durbar. He neither knew how him- 
self, nor had he an attendant who could make ‘the 
elephant kneel to let him down. There was no 
one to present him with the necessary silver lad- 
der, and there he was left perched on the back of 
the elephant. The durbar was nearly over when 
I discovered that he was absent. On inquiry I 
found that he was still in the palace yard on his 
high elevation, over the heads of the vast crowd, 
to their great surprise and his own sad mortifica- 
tion. The Prince kindly sent out and brought 
him in, and gave him a seat at the durbar, which 
was more comfortable though less magnificent 
than the one from which he had just descended. 
I think Freeman did not care ever to mount an 
elephant afterward. 

IN EGYPT—THE VICEROY. 

Reporter—We have read in the newspapers 
about the great distinction with which you were 
received by the Viceroy of Egypt—usually called 
the Khedive. If agreeable to you I would be 
pleased to have your opinion of the public charac- 
ter of the Viceroy and his administration. 

Mr. Seward—Looking at affairs in Egypt, you 
would suppose this country entirely independent of 
all others ; but Ismail Pasha, although he is he- 
reditary ruler, still recognizes the supremacy of the 
Sultan at Constantinople. That supremacy is sat- 
isfied by the payment of an annual tribute, which, 
having been recently raised, is, I think, now six 
millions of dollars, and by a claim of the Sultan to 
determine the extent to which the Viceroy may 
carry out his system of military and naval defence 
of the province. He is a very shrewd, intelligent 
and accomplished man, speaking French fluently, 
as well as the Turkish and Arabic languages. He 
enjoys the possession of immense wealth, being 
generally spoken of not only there, but in Europe, 
as the richest man in the world. His administra- 
tion is a personal one, like that of the late Emper- 
or of the French, only more absolute. He calls 
together annually a legislative assembly, to which 
he submits his budget; but the legislators are 
appointed by himself, and the assembly, though 
bearing so solemn a name, is generally recognized: 
in Egypt asa farce. It is difficult to determine 
whether the Viceroy of Egypt is more active as a 
speculator in real estate, or as a farmer, or asa 
merchant, or as a magistrate. 


CAIRO, 


the unique and Oriental city of the “Thousand 
and One Arabian Nights,” is undergoing a process 
of reconstruction, expansion, and embellishment, 
such as Napoleon III.:carried out so splendidly in 
Paris. The Viceroy in his private right builds and 
sells houses and stores innumerable, while, as a 
ruler, he opens streets and avenues, and constructs 
palaces and fountains lavishly. He also owns the 
great majority of the stock of the Suez canal. 
The banks of the Nile are covered at intervals 
of thirty or forty miles with vast sugar plantations 
belonging to the Khedive, upon which I found 
machinery for manufacturing sugar, equal if not 
superior to any which I found in use on the great 
sugar plantations of Cuba. I would not vouch 
for the fact, but I was told that the Viceroy owns 
one-fifth of the tillable land of Egypt. He buys 
and sells merchandise boldly, and I suppose 
profitably. I think that the railroads in Egypt 
are one thousand miles, and they are chiefly owned 
by him; and he is projecting their extension up 
the Nile to Soudan. He maintains. an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, and has an armed steam 
yacht, built in England, which they told me cost 
one million dollars. His taxes are not regarded 
as oppressive. I heard no complaint against him 
of extortion, and none of maladministration by his 
ministers. Before the fall of the French empire 
the sympathies of the Egyptian Government were 
with France. The Khedive is about forty-five 
ears old, active and affable in all his ways. He 
is a Mohammedan, but by no means a bigoted one. 
While he pays the customary deference to ecclesi- 
astical authority, and honors by public observance 





the rites and ceremonies conducted in the mosque, 
he has no ecclesiastical rank or character. The in- 
security of his position results from the unreserved 
devotion: of his people to the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople as the successor of the prophet. 

NOT HEARTILY LOYAL TO THE SULTAN. 

Reporter—Is the Khedive supposed to be entire- 
ly loyal to the Sultan ? 

Mr. Seward—No. The active and intelligent 
portion of the population of Egypt are restless 
under the supremacy of the Sultan, would desire 
relief from it, and would incite the Khedive to 
seek independence. Suspicions of the Khedive 
are constantly entertained at Constantinople. But 
in my conversations with the Viceroy not a word 
of disrespect for the Sultan’s authority was uttered 
by him ; and | think that while he labors incessantly 
to develop, strengthen and fortify Egypt, he cau- 
tiously avoids all danger of collision with the 
Sultan. You may not be unaware that by a law 
of the Turkish Empire a deceased ruler is suc- 
ceeded, not by his oldest son, but by his brother. 
Lately an arrangement was made between the 
Sultan and the Khedive by which this law was 
changed to that of primogeniture, and the Khedive’s 
eldest son, whom I saw, and who is a young man 
of much promise, is now recognized throughout 
Egypt as heir apparent. People in Turkey, who will 
talk politics like other people, whether they un- 
derstand them or not, maliciously say that the 
Khedive perseveres in his loyalty to the Sultan 
for the purpose of preventing the repeal of that 
law. 

THE FOREMOST ORIENTAL STATESMEN. 

Reporter—Whom do you regard as the four or 
five foremost native Oriental statesmen ? 

Mr. Seward—In China, Wan-Zang. The King 
of Siam is a practical and progressive sovereign. 
In India, Sir Jamsetjee Jejebhoy; in Egypt, the 
Viceroy and his Prime Minister; and in Turkey, 
Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha (who died only a few 
days ago) and the Minister of Finance in Japan. 


THE HOLY FATHER. 


Reporter—You saw his Holiness the Pope? 

Mr. Seward—Thank you, my dear sir, for letting 
me off from a narrative of my progress up the Dan- 
ube and down through Florence to Rome. I did 
see the Pope and had a very agreeable and instruct- 
ive interview with him. 

Reporter—Are you at liberty to speak of the con- 
versation you had with the Pontiff? 

Mr. Seward—Well, it was largely upon the pres- 
ent condition of Italian affairs. He spoke of the 
friendship which had so long existed between the 
late Archbishop Hughes and myself, and of his ap- 
preciation of my liberal sentiments toward his peo- 


ple, as he called the Catholics of the United States. 


He also referred to the events of our civil war, par- 
ticularly the assassination of the President and my 
own experience on that sad occasion. He referred 
to the demand I made upon him for the surrender 
of John H. Surratt, and his own prompt compliance 
with it, and to many other matters too tedious to 
mention. 

Reporter—You visited the chief capitals on the 
continent of Europe. Please— 

Mr Seward—Yes, my dear sir: but I am as tired 
now as Keyser was when interviewed on the subject 
of his accounts with the Corporation. 

Reporter—What was the state of your health 
all this time ? 

Mr. Seward—I enjoyed sound health. I think 
I lost by sickness only one meal during the whole 
journey. , 

Reporter—Including this present journey and that 
to Mexico and Alaska, how many miles have you 
traveled since you retired from the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Seward—About seventy-two thousand. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


Lord Gordon of Scotland, has purchased two 
townships of land in western Minnesota, designing 
it for a colony of his countrymen; some of whom 
have already arrived there. 





Gail Hamilton gives an account of her attendance 
at a woman’s meeting from which men were care- 
fully excluded; but the barking of a small dog 
made it necessary to call ina man to remove him. 
This she thinks does not speak well for the 
equality of the sexes. ~ e 





The attempts to prepare American peat for fuel 
in such quantities and at such prices as will en- 





able its dealers to compete successfully with 
coal dealers, have hitherto failed; but it is 
claimed that the “ American Peat Fuel Company” 
has perfected works at Meriden, Conn., by which 
it is able to prepare two hundred tons of dry 
peat fuel per day of ten hours, and furnish it to the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad Company at a 
price that enables the company to save fifteen per 
cent. over the cost of coal, and more than that in 
ine wear of machinery. 





The United States Minister to Greece, Hon. 
John M. Francis, reports an interview with Doctor 
Von Déllinger, in which the doctor said, speaking 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, “* Do you in the 
United States comprehend what that doctrine in- 
volves ? It imposes upon those who accept it the 
solemn obligation to violate civil law, to set them- 
selves up in opposition to the ordinances of your 
government, whenever the Pope shall pronounce 
his infallible judgment against any one of those 
ordinances upon moral or religious grounds. * * 
It not only insults the common sense of the world, 
but strikes at the common civilization of our times. 
It cannot and must not prevail.” 





A meeting has been held in London lately to 
consider what could be done for the sufferers by 
famine in Persia. Late accounts show that the re- 
ports that were current last summer, and that were 
discredited by the Persian Minister in London, did 
not magnify the facts in the case. Neither has 
relief yet come to the sufferers. It should be re- 
membered that the Persia of to-day is not the 
Persia of ancient times. Modern accounts tell us 
that though some of the cities are among the richest 
in the East, yet to our western travelers the general 
appearance presents little but ruin, filth, and desola- 
tion. The upper and dominant class appears to 
possess wealth, and a class of peasantry lives in 
comparative comfort ; but there is a numerous no- 
madic population, the Eelyaut tribes occupying the 
dry Southern and Eastern provinces, and relying 
principally on their flocks and herds for subsis- 
tence, which have been cut off by the drought. 
The religion of the land is Mahometan, conse- 
quently plural marriage is allowed, and a novel 
feature of Persian law is one allowing and 
legalizing marriages for a limited time; modern 
travelers confirm, what history records, that the 
Mahometan priests are ready, for a fee, to marry 
persons even for one day. It was hoped that this 
system would lessen a social evil, but the result 
has not been favorable. 


THE NEWS. 





Mr. Richard B. Connolly, the Comptroller of the 
city of New-York, who has been charged with 
connection with the official frauds in that city, has 
resigned his office, and the late deputy, Andrew 
H. Greene, has been appointed in his a. 


Two savings banks in New-York city, which 
were under the management of some of the retiring 
city officers, have failed, and their failure seriously 
affects other institutions of the kind, though it is 
hoped not fatally. 


The sales of the first volume of H. W. Beecher’s 
“Life of Jesus,” issued four weeks ago, have 
reached over fifteen thousand copies. 


A bill to repeal the law granting the right of suf- 
frage to women in Wyoming has passed the lower 
house in that territory, and is to come before the 
upper house insa few days. 


The case of Brigham Young was called up in 
Salt Lake City Nov. 21st, when his counsel moved 
for a continuance of the suit, stating that his client 
had gone south for his health, but had not left the 
Territory, and did not intend to, but would return 
and appear in person if the court required it. The 
court consented to let this suit and others go over 
to the March term. 


The steamship Franklin, which lately arrived at 
the New York quarantine with cholera on board, 
touched at Halifax on her passage, and the cholera 
has broken out there, and several persons have 
died of the disease. 


Judge Bedford of New York city has impaneled 
a grand jury, and charged them to seek by the 
most rigid investigations to ascertain the truth in 
respect to the charges of fraud against the city of- 
ficials, and for this purpose to secure the assistance 
of Mr. O’Connor and the District Attorney, and to 
send for witnesses and papers, and in every case 
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where they believe a person is guilty to find a bill 
against him, no matter who he is, whether high or 
low, whether in the city or has fled from it. 


According to the signal officer’s report, the wind 
on the summit of Mount Washington attained a ve- 
locity of one hundred and fifty miles an hour dur- 
ing the storm of the 15th inst., being twenty miles 
an hour more than was ever before noted by mete- 
orologists. 


The ore from the “tin mines” of Ogden, Utah, 
has again been subjected to test by scientific men, 
who declare it to be cadmium, a metal first discov- 
ered by Professor Stromeyer, of Gottingen, nearly 
as white as tin, somewhat harder, more tenacious, 
and more valuable, does not oxidize, is susceptible 
of a high polish, and yet as volatile as mercury. 
These statements have raised the excitement higher 
than on the first discovery of the mine. 


Mr. Murphy has resigned the collectorship of 
the New York Custom House, and at his request 
his friend, Chester A. Arthur, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. President Grant, in accepting 
the resignation, expressed his continued confidence 
in the retiring collector. 


The corner-stone for a University at Oberlin, 
Ohio, was laid Saturday, the 18th instant, with the 
usual ceremonies. Addresses were delivered by 
President Fairchild of Oberlin College, Doctor 
Walcott of Cleveland, and General Howard of 
Washington. 


The British Provinces north of us are to be con- 
nected with the storm-signal system of the United 
States ; signal stations are to be established at 
Montreal, Kingston, Port Stanley, Toronto, God- 
erich, Collingwood, Halifax, St. John, and Quebec. 


The financial affairs of the State of South Caro- 
lina appear to be in about as bad acondition as are 
those of New-York city. The State debt has been 
unlawfully enlarged several million dollars, and no 
funds are available to pay even the interest. 


At the weekly meeting of the New York Board 
of Health, held the 22d inst., forty-three new 
cases of small-pox were reported. Doctor Mor- 
ris said it was now apparent that the city is in 
danger of a wide-spread epidemic from this dis- 
ease. The duty of vaccinating all who had not 
been vaccinated within six years was urged. 


The revolutionary party in Mexico appears to be 
gaining in strength. Several of the States have 
pronounced in favor of the revolutionists, and dis- 
affection prevails in the army of the Republic.— 
Some of the Generals with the men of their com- 
mand have turned against the Government, and 
even the friends of Juarez admit that the success of 
his enemies is probable, if nut inevitable. 


Some days ago the Prince of Wales was reported 
slightly ill with typhoid fever. Later accounts say 
that fears are freely expressed that he is dangerous- 
ly sick, but the frequent bulletins that are issued 
are calculated to allay such fears. It is remembered 
that Prince Albert, his father, died of the same dis- 
ease after a sudden and brief illness. 


Doctor McLeod, who has been court physician 
to Queen Victoria for thirteen years, declares 
‘tofficially and professionally” that the reports re- 
cently circulated respecting the Queen’s mental 
weakness are “ unqualifiedly false.” 


The negotiations for the modification of the 
commercial treaty between France and Great Brit- 
ain have been suspended, but from what cause is 
not stated. 


About the same time that the late great storm 
passed over this country, Great Britain experienced 
a similar gale along her coasts, and several marine 
disasters are reported, attended with the loss of 
a number of lives. 


Quite an uproar has been caused in England by 
a temperance lecturer saying publicly that the 
Queen is addicted to intemperance. The offend- 
ing speaker has been arrested and imprisoned 
without the privilege of bail. A deeper, and prob- 
ably more dangerous excitement, has been caused 
by a speech of Sir Charles Dilke, delivered early in 
November at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and repeated in 
Bristol at a later period, in which he “ counted the 
cost of a Queen,” and gave the items of the ac- 
count—footing up about five million dollars annu- 
ally—and then made the inquiry, “What do you 
get for it?” Such sentiments, coming from a 
member of Parliament and a man of talent, culture, 
and high social standing, have brought a storm of 
denunciation upon the democratic movement, from 
the large and influential journals of the country. 





Sir Charles is nevertheless continuing his lectures 
throughout the cities of England. From Scotland 
we hear of a Republican meeting at Aberdeen, 
where speakers who condemned the Queen and 
the Lords were loudly cheered. 


Von Beust, the late Chancellor of Austria, has 
accepted the appointment of Minister to Great 
Britain under the Government he lately controlled. 


Victor Emmanuel entered Rome amidst the en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of loyalty on the part of 
the people, and took up his residence at the Quiri- 
nal Nov. 21st, but whether that residence is-to be 
permanent or only temporary is not stated. The 
French Minister at the Papal court has informed 
his Government that the Pope intends to abandon 
Rome whenever the Italian Parliament begins its 
sittings in that city, which event is expected to 
take place in December. 


The Cabinet crisis in Spain, which has been 
threatening for some time, occurred on Friday, the 
17th inst. During an exciting discussion on the 
proposition to censure the Government, a motion 
was made to declare the sitting of the Cortes perma- 
nent. The Ministry demanded its rejection as 
a Cabinet measure, but the House adopted it, when 
the King immediately issued a decree proroguing 
the sitting of the Cortes without delay. This 
crisis causes much agitation throughout Spain. 


Prince Adolph Auersperg has succeeded in form- 
ing a new Cislithian Ministry in Austria. 


A telegraph cable has been laid from Java to 
Australia, forming another long link in the chain 
that is to encircle the world. 


The Government of Russia, in carrying out its 
long established policy of Russianizing all its sub- 
jects of whatever race, has lately interdicted the use 
of any but the Russian language in the courts and 
churches of its Baltic provinces, and has ordered 
the removal of the University of Dorpat. The 
inhabitants of the provinces are German, and the 
University had a controlling influence in sustaining 
that nationality. 


A commission was appointed some years ago by 
the Russian Government to ascertain the feasibility 
of connecting the sea of Azof and the Caspian sea 
by a ship-canal. No report of the commission has 
appeared, but it is understood that it considers 
the project practicable, and of great importance to 
the nation in opening the ports of the Caspian to 
the Russian navy. 


On the 18th inst. the Grand Duke Alexis, third 
son of the Emperor of Russia, arrived in New York 
bay, after a long and stormy passage from Europe 
on board the Russian frigate Svetlana. He was 
received and welcomed to the city on Tuesday by 
General Dix, and escorted to the Clarendon Hotel 
by a most imposing police and military display, and 
amidst the enthusiastic demonstrations of the citi- 
zens. He afterward reviewed the troops from the 
balcony of the hotel, and then repaired privately 
to,a Greek church, according to the custom of his 
family, to give thanks for his safe arrival and that 
of his friends. On Wednesday he left New York 
for Washington in a special train, the New Jersey 
Railroad Company having prepared two new cars, 
with the most lavish expense, expressly for the oc- 
casion. On Thursday he was presented to the 
President by the Russian Minister, and to the 
ladies of the White House, by Secretary Fish. Qn 
Friday, after an excursion to Annapolis, he returned 
to New York. The programme for Saturday was 
a dinner and an evening ball on Governor’s Island. 
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those who, in some degree, voluntarily share with us the burden of 
its publication. But we also, at the same time, earnestly desire that 
it should not go to a single person who does not care to read it ; and 
as it is probable that some have sent for it during the year from 
simple curiosity, or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we hereby give 
notice that the CircuLAR will be sent after Fanuary 1st, only to 





those who have prepaid, or who shall in the meantime renew their 
subscriptions. ; 

This rule will make it necessary for many old subscribers and 
well-tried friends to write to us—even those to whom we might 
safely send the CrrcuLar, with the assurance that it would be appre- 
ciated. 

We generally receive, in connection with subscription-renewals, 
many interesting letters from our friends and subscribers : we trust the 
present occasion will form no exception to the rule.. We invite a free 
expression concerning the past and future conduct of the CircuLaR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instruction. 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
¢+ en ner volume, or ~ent (post-paid) bv mai) at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the CrRcuLAR. 
LARGE VIEWS. 
Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly ted on fine led board 
16 by 20. Price $1.75. 


$ Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. Price 
1.75+ 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a 
good view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; 
mounted on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. 


Price $1.00. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Frontand Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 6, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of Stereoscopic Views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3.50 per dozen. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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